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»ove: A typical North Carolina tobacco field, showing the big. lush leaves ready to be pulled. Note curing barn 


Above: Farmer firing up 
the curing barn which must 
be kept at just the right 
tempercture for about three 
days and nights. The to 
bacco leaves are hung on 
sticks, which are placed 
across poles inside the 
barn. Barns are 18 to 25 ft. 
square, built of logs sealed 
tight to keep in the heat. 


TOBACCO 


North Carolina’s Major Crop 


ORTH CAROLINA farmers re- 

ceived $143,115,000 for their to- 
bacco crop last year. This amounted to 
595,530,000 pounds, grown on 674,000 
acres of tobacco farms, each acre yield- 
ing on the average 884 pounds. 

North Carolina leads all states in to- 
bacco production, and tobacco leads 
North Carolina. It is the state’s biggest 
cash crop. Most North Carolina tobacco 
is of the type known as “bright,” so 
called because of its bright orange- 
yellow color when properly cured in 
heated barns. It is also called “flue- 
cured” tobacco, because of the method 
used in heating the little barns: wood 
fires are built in two kilns under the 
barn, and to these are attached long 
sheet-iron flues which carry the heat 
into the barn, keeping out the smoke. 


This flue-cured “bright” tobacco is 
the principal kind of tobacco in the 
mixture used in cigarettes. Other to- 
baccos used in this mixture are: burley 
(mainly from Kentucky), Maryland 
(from north of the Potomac), and 
Turkish (imported from countries of 
the Near East). 





Ewing Galloway 
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Above: Farmer holding stick 
of the cured tobacco leaves, 
which he removes to a stor- 
age barn where the leaves 
are sorted. The farmer 
places the best leaves in 
one lot, the average leaves 
in another. Then he ties up 
each lot into bundles, ready 
to be hauled to market. (See 
photos on opposite page.) 


s in background. 


FP. &. A. phote by Vachon 
Sacks of fertilizer which farmer has bought for his tobacco field. 
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Nothing Could be Finer 


HEN our editor first wrote 
the headline for this article 
he wrote it: 
Nothing could be finer 
Than tc be in Caroliner 
It seemed to make a better rhyme 
that way, and the eidtor was about 
to let it stand, when one of our writ- 
ers (Gay Head, who writes “Bib and 
Tuck”) happened to see the proof on 
the editor’s desk. 

“Don't print it that way,” warned 
Gay Head, who is a native North 
Carolinian. ‘You'll have every Caro- 
linian wanting to scalp you, if you do.” 

So the editor changed his mind. 
Anyhow, the words are from the 
popular song, Carolina in the Morn- 
ing, and Gus Kahn, who wrote the 
lyrics for the song, evidently knew 
what he wanted when he spelled 
Carolina properly. 

As Gay Head explained: “It will 
rhyme all right if you sing it like a 
true Southerner.” 

“How’s that?” the editor asked. 

“Like this— 


Nothing could be fina 
Than to be in Carolina” 


Now the first thing that struck us 
as we began studying the two Caro- 
lina states, was the number of songs 
dedicated to them. Carolina is cer- 
tainly the most sung-about region in 
the United States. Just a quick 
glance around our local music store 
revealed the following titles of popu- 
lar songs: 

Carolina in the Morning, Carolina 
Moon, Evening in Carolina, Carolina’s 
Calling Me, There’s A Cradle in Caro- 
line, Crying for the Carolines, My 
Heart Is in the Carolinas, My Man 
from Carolina, It’s A Long Way to 
Carolina, My Carolina Home, Carolina 
in the Pines, In A Little Carolina 
Town. 

Besides, there are other songs, like 
Dinah, which sing out for Carolina 
without mentioning the state in the 
title. 

Now as to whether it is North or 
South Carolina that is so musically 
honored, we cannot say. It would be 
dangerous to guess, because between 
North and South Carolina there is a 
lively rivalry just as there is be- 
tween North Carolina and Virginia. 

South Carolinians and Virginians 
like to think of themselves as being 
more a part of the “old South” of 
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TOBACCO WAREHOUSE: Above. photo of exterior of tobacco warehouse at Durham, 
N. C. Into this building farmers have brought their cured toabcco, to be sold at aution. Photo 
below shows interior of the warehouse during the sale. Each farmer has his tobacco arranged 
in piles, according to quality. The auctioneer (the man with the vest, looking out toward left of 
picture) calls out the bids as they are offered by buyers, who represent various tobacco com- 
panies. You can hear the auctioneer’s weird chant over the radio, Wednesdays 10 to 11 p.m., 
Eastern Standard Time, on the Lucky Strike program (National Broadcasting Co., Red Network). 


plantation days. They believe they’re 
more aristocratic, more “true South- 
ern” in the way they do things. They 
look upon North Carolina as a place 
where factories, hot-dog stands and 
roadside ugliness have turned the 
state into a place ““more Yankee than 
Southern.” 

Well, maybe they do have more 
fox hunts and old mansions in South 
Carolina and Virginia. Certainly, 
with Charleston, South Carolina has 
one of our country’s most beautiful 
old cities. Only New Orleans can 
compare with it in the “old South” 


Grades and Junior High Schools. 
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charm it has retained, despite the in- 
roads of modern commerce. 

In Charleston, many of the beau- 
tiful old houses with their iron bal- 
conies are still standing. The old 
slave market is a center for sight- 
seers. The famous Dock Street The- 
atre, which had its opening perform- 
ance on Feb. 12, 1736, has been re- 
stored by WPA. Peddlers go through 
the streets crying “She craib, she 
craib!” and “Swimpy, raw, raw!”— 
the same sales cries for crabs and 
shrimps that have been heard for 200 
years. Turn to next page 
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Lippert 

LIFE GUARD. More and more Carolina 
communities are providing up-to-date recrea- 

tion facilities for Negroes. At High Point. 
N. C., this spic-and-span, well-managed pool 
was opened last summer. Note towel over life 
guard's head, to protect him from sun's rays. 


Yes, there is no place like Charles- 
ton if you are looking for old South- 
ern American beauty. 

But Charleston isn’t the whole 

state of South Carolina. During the 

past ten years, South Carolina has 
been stepping right along, moving 
| further and further from those “old 
plantation days.’ Hundreds of new 
factories come. into the state 
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new highways have been built, more 
electric current has been made. 

South Carolina wants to get its 
share of the new industries that 
science and engineering are creating. 
South Carolina wants to keep up 
with the other Southern states in 
attracting industries that used to 
have factories in the North, but in 
recent years have been moving 
South by the thousands. 

The governors of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee have formed a 
committee which they call the 
Southeastern Governors Conference. 
Its purpose is to attract factories to 
their states. 

The Conference is having great 
success. More than half the money 
invested in the United States last 
year for new industries went to the 





FREIGHTER in Charleston Harbor. S. C., 


South. Among these leading new in- 
dustries are: pulp and paper, rayon, 
chemicals, petroleum products, sugar 
refining, asbestos and asphalt, glass, 
distilleries, lime and cement, rubber, 
paint and varnish, coke and manu- 
factured gas, soap and vegetable oils. 

South Carolina and North Caro- 
lina are both getting their share of 
these new factories. South Carolina 
is getting more, but she has the fur- 
thest to go. North Carolina is far in 
the lead of all Southern 
manufacturing. 

Why are so many old industries 
(like cotton mills) and new indus- 
tries (like rayon and chemical 
plants) moving South? 


states in 


THE HOUSE that Camels built. Photo 
at left shows the Reynolds Tobacco Co. build- 
ing at Winston-Salem, N. C., home of Camel 
cigarettes. This building typifies, as much as 
anything. the new South as contrasted with 
the old South (see photos on opposite page). 


First, taxes are lower. One manu- 
facturer explained that his company 
cut $100,000 a year off its taxes by 
moving from New Jersey to a South- 
ern state. 

Second, labor costs less and is less 
troublesome. Because it costs less for 
a family to live in the South, em- 
ployers need not pay wages as high 
as they pay in the North. (When we 
say “‘North’” we mean everything 
north of the Mason-Dixon Line, in- 
cluding the Mid-West and Far- 
West.) “Labor is less troublesome”’: 
this means that it is less troublesome 
to the employers, because labor in 
the South is not organized in unions 
nearly as much as in the North. Per- 
haps some day the Southern mill and 
factory workers will organize, but 
this is not likely to occur soon. The 
C.L.O. is trying to organize Southern 
industrial workers, but C.I.O. organ- 


Wide World 
taking on lumber and drums of coitonseed oi! to 
to be exported to Europe. Charleston is one of South's leading ports. Can you name others? 


izers, when they go into a Southern 
town, do not receive any of that 
“Southern hospitality” which other 
visitors enjoy. 

Third, the climate of the South 
makes for lower rents, lower heating 
costs, lower costs for clothes, longer 
periods of work, cheaper food. And, 
for paper mills (which use wood as 
their basic raw material), wood is so 
much cheaper in the South. Another 
thing, a paper mill in the North must 
cut enough wood during mild weath- 
er to carry over the winter. In the 
South, the mill can cut the wood as 
it needs it, all year around. This is 
an advantage to the mill owners be- 
cause they don’t need to put out so 
much money at one time, and they 
don’t need to store so much wood. 

In this matter of paper mills, the 
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South is getting ready for a great 
boom. They can thank a man named 
Charles H. Herty, a chemist, who 
died just recently at 70 years of age. 

In the declining years of his life, 
Herty worked out a formula for 
making newsprint paper out of 
young slash pine trees. Herty was 
inspired to find this formula by his 
eagerness to bring work and better 
living conditions to hundreds of 
thousands of poor Southern people. 

Because of Herty’s discovery, 28 
million acres of cut-over Southern 
land—good only for slash pine—can 
be made the basis of a rich new in- 
dustry. It will require the invest- 
ment of 500 million dollars. This in- 
cludes money for new mills, for 
planting seedlings, and for building 
houses for workers. 

Already the first mill has been 
built and is making the new kind of 
newsprint. Before Herty’s discovery, 
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is made from the wood of spruce 
trees. 

Though we have forests of spruce 
in our own country, and have been 
cutting them down at an alarming 
rate, it is still not nearly enough to 
supply our need for newsprint. 

Now, with the use of the young 
slash pines for newsprint, perhaps 
we will stop raiding the spruce for- 
ests of the North. If so, Herty’s dis- 
covery will be serving a double pur- 
pose: (1) it will be making a new 
industry for the South; (2) it will be 
Saving our spruce forests from fur- 
ther destruction. (These forests are 
needed to hold the water in the soil.) 

It is estimated that, properly plant- 
ed and cleared, the 28 million acres 
of slash pine land will yield 25 mil- 
lion tons of pulpwood a year. This is 
three times as much as we are now 
using in our country! 

Besides leading the nation in to- 
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Ewing Galloway 


COTTON GIN in South Carolina. The farmer and his three boys have brought this 
wagon load of cotton to the gin, where it will be seeded and baled. A wagon load of seed 
cotton weighing 1,500 pounds makes a 500-Ib. bale of clean cotton fibre. Note modern Diesel 
engine used to provide power to run gin machinery. Do youknow what fuel a Diesel engine uses? 


slash pine was used mainly for the 
resin, turpentine and tar that could 
be made from it. Paper also was 
made from the slash pine, but it was 
the tough wrapping paper called 
“kraft.” The resin in the wood made 
it impractical to use the pine for 
newsprint. 

The young slash pine tree — less 
than five years old—is free of resin. 
When Herty came upon this fact, he 
was ready to start on the research 
which led to his newsprint formula. 

If the newsprint industry now 
grows as predicted for the South, the 
United States will no longer need 
to import the pulpwood which our 
paper mills have had to buy from 
Canada and Europe. This pulpwood 
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bacco (see page 2) and sweet-potato 
production, North Carolina is the 
No. 1 state in manufacturing cotton 
goods. South Carolina is close on 
North’s heels. Each state produces 
much more than all of the New Eng- 
land states combined. Not many 
years ago, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut had the cot- 
ton mills pretty much to themselves. 
Now most of the cotton is processed 
in the region where it is grown. 
North Carolina is second state in 
the country in the manufacturing of 
hosiery and wooden furniture. With 
Alabama, North Carolina runs sec- 
ond to Georgia in peanut production. 
King Cotton once had a firmer grip 
on the Carolinas than he has now. 








Wide World 
CHARLESTON. This photd, showing &t. 
Philip’s Church in the background, was taken 
from one of the iron balconies of the famous 
Dock Street Theatre built before the Revolution. 


But Carolina farmers found that 
their soil was losing its valuable 
minerals with nothing but cotton 
year after year. Now they give their 
acres new life wtih soil-building 
crops like soy beans and peanuts. 


Ce Lippert 
MANY of the old mansions have been 
abandoned, or turned into rooming houses. 
At this one, in High Point, N. C., no children 
are wanted, as sign on tree plainly states. 
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FINE WAGON 


A Story of Bobo, His Pappy, and Their Heavy Load 


HE great forest rang as if 
| with the clamor of iron bells 
from the belfries of the trees. 
Standing on the bank of the deep 
inky creek, Bobo strained with all 
his might at his fishing-pole. Down 
in the depths somewhere a catfish 
big as a hog was hung on his hook 
and gradually pulling him in. Lower 
and lower bent the pole, and inch by 
inch his bare feet slid in the slick 
mud. He felt himself jerked 
headlong toward the sickish 
black water, when suddenly 
there came a voice calling and 
a soft breath blowing in his ear. 
The great forest wheeled and 
turned over, rushed toward 
him, by him. The bells were 
silent, and in the flash of an eye 
the stream was gone and so 
were the fishing-pole and the 
fish. 

“Wake up, Sonny, wake up— 
it’s already day,” and he felt a 
gentle hand diddling with his 
shoulder. Who... What?... 
Mammy. ... But he must sleep 
—sleep a little more. And that 
fish—that great big fish! 

“Wake up, Sonny, yo’ Pa’s 
done fed the mules.” 

He grunted and squirmed 
about under the quilts and sat 
up. Rubbing his fists in his eyes, 
he blinked at the little brown 
woman who stood by the bed, 
holding a wiggling lamp in her 
-hand. 

‘Please, Mammy — 
Please’m—” And then his, eye- 
lids drooped shut, he gaped, 
and sank back slowly on the 
bed. 

“Huh, so adder all yo’ proud 
bragging you done forgot you’s 
gwine with yo’ pappy?” the 
voice said. 

He heard the words afar off. They 
meant nothing to him, they were 
empty sounds. But only for a mo- 
ment, for then remembrance flooded 
into his mind and he sat quickly up. 
Today was the day and he was 
about to forget it. A quick little rush 
of joy tickled somewhere in his chest 
behind his breastbone. He hopped 
out of bed as if a red fire coal had 
been dropped in his drawers. Cram- 
ming his shirt-tail down in his trous- 
ers, he followed his mother into the 


Fine Wagon is reprinted here by permis- 
sion of Harpers Magazine and the author, 
Paul Green. 
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By PAUL GREEN 


kitchen. He hesitated before the 
basin of waiting chilly water and 
then roaching up his shoulders, 
soused his face down in his dipping 
cupped hands. “Whoo—oo—oo,” he 
chattered. Already Mammy was at 
the stove taking the frying fatback 
out of the pan. And now heavy bro- 
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“Well be home around sundown,” 


gan shoes came clomp - clomping 
along the porch, and Pappy entered 
—a tall, grave black man. 

“Mawning, Bobo.” 

“Mawning, Pappy,” he answered, 
his scrubbed face coming out of the 
ragged bundle of towel. 

“You done got that sleepy out’n 
them eyes—unh?” 

“‘Yessuh, I’se all loud awake.” 

“That’s a boy.” 

“When’s we gwine, Pappy?” 

“Now, now not too big a swivet. 
We got to swallow a bit of grub fust.” 
And Pappy sat down to the table 
with his hat on. Mammy hurried the 
cornbread from the stove and put it 
in front of him. 


Kate Tracy 
Pappy shouted. 


“Come on, Bobo,” she said, but 
Bobo had already dived under her 
arm and onto his bench. She stood 
still at the end of the table with the 
dishcloth in her hand ready to get 
the coffee pot while Pappy bent his 
head over. “Make us thankful—” he 
mumbled. “Amen,” Bobo whispered 
to himself, and then he pitched into 
his breakfast. 

Nobody in the world could cook 
like Mammy. How good that 


CZ fatback tasted, and the mo- 

y Le lasses and the bread. And then 

Wd i 3 Ys Ws —what’s that? — as she came 
‘We OZ 


and set a cup of steaming coffee 
by his plate. 

“Seeing how cold it is and 
you gwine off to work same lak 
a man,” she said. 

His eyes were brimming with 
thanks as he poured his saucer 
full of the dark stuff—dark as 
the water in that creek. Then 
he blew on it with a great oof 
the way Pappy did to cool it. 

“Warm you up inside?” his 
father asked. 

“It do that,’ he answered, 
gulping it down with the noise 
of a small horse drinking wa- 
ter. 

He gobbled his bread and 
meat, trying to keep up with 
Pappy, and in a few minutes 
breakfast was over. Mammy 
took Pappy’s extra old coat 
from the wall and brought it to 
him. 

“It'll be mighty cold riding 
out on that wagon,” she said as 
she slipped it on him. 

“Come on,” said Pappy, and 
they hurried out of the house 
toward the barn. There in the 
gray morning light the wagon 
stood with its long tongue 
hanging out. It wasn’t new like 
a white folks’ wagon, but it was 
mighty nice just the same. He and 
Pappy had worked on it hard the 
day before spiking up the loose 
spokes and driving wedges under 
the tires to tighten them for the 
heavy loads they’d have to haul. And 
with the new pine-board seat laid 
across the body, it stood waiting to 
ride. Pappy had bought the wagon 
on credit at a sale a few days before 
for eight dollars. It would come in 
handy hauling stuff for the profes- 
sors up in town and in a week or two 
they would make enough to pay for 
it. After that they’d keep on hauling. 
Pappy had needed a wagon. When he 
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came home a few weeks before, 
bringing old blind Mary to match 
with the other mule Suke, he had set 
his mind on something to hitch both 
of them to. He had traded a dog and 
gun and two or three dollars for old 
Mary, and it’d take a lot of hauling 
to get the money together to pay for 
the wagon. But shucks, Pappy was 
stepping on in the world, he was 
smart. Didn’t Mammy say so yester- 
day at supper — that they weren’t 
nobody smart like him. And she had 
kissed Pappy, feeling fine about how 
things were going. 

Last night Pappy had said, “Honey, 
I got me a job right off the bat. ’Fes- 
sor Johnson up there at town met me 
on the street today and said he had 
some wood to hau] down where he’s 
gonna build his chillun’s swimming 
pool and could I haul it. ‘Could I do 
it?’ Says, ‘Can’t nobody do it better.’ 
Says, ‘I got me a fine wagon and a 
first-class team.’ That’s the way it 
goes in this world. You get ready for 
the job and the job gets ready for 
you. Says, ‘I got a boy Bobo growing 
lak a weed, and all muscling up. Me 
and him both’ll be back heah, suh, 
tomorrow.’ ”’ 

These things ran through Bobo’s 
mind as he padded barefooted along 
toward the barn, trying to keep up 
with his father’s long stride. 

“How much that man gwine pay 
me, Pappy?” he inquired as they slid 
open the stable door. 

“T bet a whole ten cents; that’s 
what you better charge him.” 

Ten cents! And there’d be other 
ten centses—nearly every day there 
would, for they would be so good at 
hauling that all the ’Fessors would 
be asking them to do jobs. Ten cents 
a day! And once more, as had hap- 
pened several times during the last 
day and night, the bright picture ofa 
new fishing hook and line gleamed 
for an instant in his mind. But he 
was cunning; he would not mention 
that yet. But he knew where they 
could be got. Up town in the hard- 
ware store—with corks and sinkers. 

“You try yo’ stuff at bridling 
Suke,” Pappy said; “this here new 
mule kinder cantankerous.” 

And pridefully Bobo opened the 
door and went in with the bridle in 
his band. Old Suke stood with her 
head down as if expecting him, and 
he put the bridle on her and led her 
from the stall. It didn’t matter if 
Pappy did come around and retie the 
hamestring when he’d just managed 
to pull it together, for the hames 
were fitting snug in the collar, and 
Pappy said that was doing as fine as 
silk 

“Them’s stout hamestrings, too,” 
said Pappy, “Joe Ed let me cut ’em 
from that bull hide o’ his.” 
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“I bet they'll hold—hold near 
*bout a lion,” Bobo spoke up. 

“Yeh, they'll hold — hold till the 
cows come home, and that britchin’, 
that’s a real piece Of scrimptious 
handiwork,” and Pappy surveyed 
the old ragged strips of bed-ticking 
he had sewed together to help finish 
off the harness. 

By this time the wide light of dawn 
had spread upward from the east 
across the sky, and Bobo wasn’t 
afraid at all as he went into the loft 
and threw down two bundles of fod- 
der for the mules’ dinner. And now 
Mammy came out of the house, 
bringing lunch for her two men- 
folks wrapped up in a paper. So it 
was that everything was ready at 
last and not a bit too soon, for the 
smiling face of the sun was peeping 
up over the edge of the world. 

“You all be smart,’”’ Mammy called 
out as they climbed up into the 
wagon and sat down on the seat side 
by side. Pappy thudded his rope 
whip through the air with a great 
flourish, and off they went. 

“We'll be home right around sun- 
down,” he shouted back, “and me’n 
Bobo wants us a real bait of that side 
meat all fried and ready!” 

They drove on down the dead- 
weeded lane and soon came into the 
highroad. To the right and to the left 
stretched the white frosty fields, and 
in the distance the church spires of 





the white man’s town stuck up above 
the wooded hill. The steel wagon 
tires made little gritty sounds as they 
drove along. 

In a few minutes they had gone 
through the village to the outer edge 
and came where a little alley turned 
off from the main street and down a 
hill. 

“Is we ’bout there, Pappy?” 

“Yeah, right down yonder is where 
’Fessor lives.” And he pulled the 
heads of the mules into the alley. 
“He’s got a lot of wood cut ’way be- 





low his house and he wants it hauled 
up to put in his cellar.” 

“Looks like a sort of rough place 
down there,” Bobo said, straining his 
eyes ahead of him. 

“Sho’, but we’s the men to get that 
wood out’n there, ain’t we, Bobo?” 

“Is that,” Bobo spoke up strongly 
and briskly. 

“And he’s gwine pay us a dollar a 
cawd to move it. He said he had ten 
or twelve cawds down there. I bet 
we near ’bout will move six or eight 
of them cawds today, and that’s six 
or eight dollars.” 

And now they were turning off to 
the left down a little rock path that 
skirted around and away from the 
Professor’s house. What a house that 
was, all white and pretty shining 
there among the bare trees. Bobo al- 
most caught his breath—there on the 
front porch sat a big red bicycle. 
That must belong to one of the chil- 
lun, but he didn’t mind how many 
bicycles the chillun had ’cause some 
of these days — that too maybe al- 
though it wouldn’t be a new one—no 
—no—just an old one. 

“Look out there, Pappy!” 

“Sho’,” his father gravely replied 
as he pulled on the plow-line reins 
and stopped the mules, for the wagon 
was going down hill and almost 
pushing the collars up over their 
heads. 

“Does you think you mought drive 
some?” 

“Lemme,” Bobo answered eagerly. 

Handing over the reins, Pappy got 
behind the wagon and held it back 
as the mules moved down the hill. 
What a strong man Pappy was there 
pulling on the coupling-pole like as 
if it had been the wagon’s tail, and 
the mules had to push a little bit 
against the collar now that Pappy 
was holding back so sharp. 

They finally got safely down to the 
little wooded hollow where the fire- 
wood was piled in great heaps, and 
after much backing and sliding the 
rear end of the wagon around, they 
got set near a pile of wood and began 
to load it. It was cut in the proper 
lengths for the Professor’s fireplace, 
and Bobo heaved piece after piece up 
into the open wagon body, trying to 
match his father. 

After a short time they heard a 
heavy voice calling down from the 
house above, and looking up, Bobo 
saw a man wearing some kind of a 
gown standing by the porch railing. 

“‘What’s that?” he asked, letting go 
of the log and stopping still as a post. 

“S-Sh, that’s ’Fessor,” Pappy said. 

“Hey, what you doing down 
there!’ the Professor shouted. And 
Pappy, even as far away as he was 
pulled off his hat quickly and bowed 
respectfully. 
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“Mawning, ’Fessor,” he answered 
in a low voice and smiled same as if 
’Fessor was right in front of him. 

“Mawning, suh,” Bobo whispered, 
pulling off his hat likewise. 

“For goodness sakes! You make 
enough racket to wake up the neigh- 
borhood,” said the Professor. 

“Yessuh,” Pappy began and then 
fumbled a bit for his words. “We 
thought we’d get an early start, suh.” 

“Well you have that; it’s just seven 
o'clock.” 

“Yessuh,” and Pappy bowed again. 

“Well, go on and be as quiet as 
possible. Haul the wood round to the 
cellar door. I’ll come out a little 
later.” 

“Yessuh,” said Pappy again, still 
holding his hat in his hand. 

The figure on the porch looked 
round at the world, yawned and re- 
tired into the house. Pappy and Bobo 
waited a moment and then went on 
with their loading, but this time slow 
and careful, laying each piece of 
wood gently in the wagon as if they 
were packing eggs. 

“Why do he do that?” Bobo at last 
softly inquired. 

“Who you mean do what?” his fa- 
ther asked in a low stern voice. 

“The man up there in that big 
house—’Fessor.” 

Something seemed to be bothering 
Pappy, for he laid down his piece of 
wood and looked at Bobo. “Why you 
ax that?” 

“He kept looking around at the 
earf and up at the sky. It ain’t going 
to snow, is it?” 

“Oh,” said Pappy, as if he had 
been thinking of something else. And 
then he turned back to loading the 
wood again, and so did Bobo. 

“Must be some kinder big man, 
ain’t he,’’ Bobo said presently, “liv- 
ing in that big house with all these 
woods around?” 

““He’s a ’Fessor—teaches boys and 
gals—that’s what fessor means. He 
a big man, he stands mighty high. I 
hear ’em say he writes books and 
makes money enough — enough to 
burn.” 

“What do he write about, Pappy?” 

“Huh?” 

“’Fessor. Do he write tales lak 
what Mammy read from a book that 
time?” 

Pappy suddenly snickered and 
looked around at him in a way he 
didn’t understand. Then he said, 
“Say he writes books about the col- 
ored folks.” 

“Sho’?” 

“Sho’.” 

“And do the colored folks read 
em?” 

“Shet yo’ mouth and go ’way,” 
Pappy answered, and snickering 
again, he went on. “White folks buy 
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PAUL GREEN 


c- IS appropriate, in this Carolina issue of Junior 

Scholastic, that we have a story by Paul Green. He is 
one of America’s foremost writers, but what is more 
to the point right here is that Mr. Green is a native 
North Carolinian who has a deep understanding of the 
people of his region and the ability to write about them. 

Paul Green has written many plays and stories, most 
of them about the farmers and mountain folk of North 
Carolina. His play, In Abraham’s Bosom, won the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1927. 


Paul Green was born near Lillington (a pretty name, 
isn’t it?) N. C., in 1894, and he went to Buie’s Creek 
Academy near by. At home, he worked on his father’s 
farm, and after his graduation from the Academy got 
a farm of his own. He grew tobacco and cotton, and 


won a prize as champion cotton picker of his county. 

Later Paul Green attended the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. It was here 
that his writing career began. His first play won a class prize and was produced in the Uni- 
versity Folk Theater. This theater, directed by Frederick H. Koch, is known all over the 
country for its production of plays about North Carolina, written by the University students. 

Paul Green makes his home in Chapel Hill, where he is a professor at the University. 
He is married and has four children. His interest in writing is as keen as ever. He is par- 
ticularly interested in writing about Negroes, and you can tell from his story here how 
well he can describe their feelings. This little boy, Bobo, is seized with a great sadness 
when he sees how “ragged, weak and pitiful,” his Pappy is compared to the Professor. 


‘em and read ’em ’way off yonder. 
That’s how he gets so much money to 
build his house and this heah swim- 
ming pool.” 

Pappy gathered up the reins. 
“Well, I spec’s we better start up the 
hill with this,” he said. Suke and 
Mary, who had stood drooping in 
their tracks, suddenly woke up as if 
a swarm of hornets had come up out 
of the ground at them. Suke gave a 
lunge forward and old blind Mary 
gave a lunge backward. 

“Get up there,” said Pappy, whop- 
ping Mary a blow on the rump with 
his whip. And now she sprang for- 
ward and Suke stood still. “You, 
Suke!” he shouted. And quicker than 
hailing, the little blows of the whip 
danced from one mule to the other. 
With a rattle and groaning of the 
wheels the heavy load began to move 
up the stony hill and Pappy winked 
at Bobo as much as“ say, “Ain’t that 
pulling for you?” 

As they swung round into the lit- 
tle road, the rear wheel hooked the 
sugar maple tree. “Whoa,” said Pap- 
py, and just in time, for the coupling- 
pole was bent like an Indian’s bow. 
The mules stopped, slumped down in 
their tracks and began to gnaw the 
dead scattering brown leaves that 
hung from a branch above their 
heads. Suddenly the creaky twang- 
ing of an opening screen door sound- 
ed across the hollow. Bobo looked 
out toward the house and saw the 
Professor, partly dressed, standing 
on the porch again. 

“Heigh,” said the Professor, 
“didn’t I tell you to keep quiet?” 

Pappy’s hat was already off in his 
hands again as he answered gently, 
“Yessuh, yessuh, we’s just getting 
started, ’Fessor, and we” — Pappy 
looked down at Bobo as if asking him 
what to say. 


“Haven’t you hung your wheel in 
that maple tree?” the Professor 
called, and Bobo saw him sliding his 
suspenders on his shoulders in a 
quick, nervous jerk. 

“He coming down here, Pappy,” 
he whispered. 

“No, suh,”” answered Pappy, “we 
just giving the mules a little breath- 
ing space, suh.” 

“Well, see that you don’t hurt 
anything.” And once more the Pro- 
fessor gave that look round him and 
turned quickly back into the house. 

After much prying and straining, 
they got the wheel loose from the 
tree, but not until another great 
gleaming gap of bark had been torn 
off in the process. When they fi- 
nally got the load up the hill, they 
drove proudly round back of the 
house and stopped near the cellar 
door. 

“Look a-there, Pappy,” whispered 
Bobo horrified, pointing to one of the 
rear wheels. The wedges had fallen 
out from under the tire and the old 
wheel stood all crank-sided. 


“Oh, that wheel’ll stand up,” said 
Pappy lightly, eyeing it. “We'll get 
unloaded and then take a rock and 
drive that tire back on.” And climb- 
ing down, he wrapped the reins tight 
round a front hub so the mules 
couldn’t get at the spirea bushes. 
Bobo passed the wood piece by piece 
to his father who took it in armfuls 
quietly down into the cellar. By this 
time the people in the house were 
astir, and Bobo could see into the 
kitchen where Miss Sally, the cook, 
wearing some kind of fancy lace 
thing on her head, was preparing 
breakfast. The smell of coffee and 
bacon came out to him and he sniffed 
the air hungrily like a little dog. And 


Turn to page 18 
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FOR ALL-AMERICAN PEACE 


Nations of Americas 
Meeting in Peru 


Bound for South America, last 
month, the Santa Clara flew a blue 
flag with a white star in each corner. 
On a white background in the center 
of the flag, the blue seal of the United 
States Department of State pro- 
claimed that Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull was aboard. 

The Santa Clara carried him down 
the Atlantic Coast, across the Gulf of 
Mexico, through the Panama Canal, 
to the Peruvian port of Callao, Then, 
in an official limousine, he drove 
the coastal flatlands seven 
miles to Lima, ancient city of 250,000, 
1ome of the University of San Mar- 
cos, oldest in the Americas. 

In Lima, delegates from al] the 
Americas gathered for the Eighth In- 
ternational Conference of American 
States. This body meets every five 
years. Since the 1933 meeting at Mon- 
tevideo, seventeen inter - American 
conferences have been held. 

The term “Pan-American” has 
been dropped by our diplomats. The 
word suggested a single ruler over 
all the Americas. “Inter-American” 
suggests friendly co-operation among 
ndependent American nations 


across 


Mr. Landon a Delegate 

Among the U. S. delegates to the 
conference are Alfred M. Landon, Re- 
publican candidate for President In 
1936, and Kathryn Lewis, daughter of 
the president of the CIO (Congress of 
Industrial Unior President Roose- 
velt appointed all our delegates 

First topic on the program is inter- 
American trad At present, nearly 
two-thirds of South American exports 
are sent to Europe. The United States 
would like to encourage more trade 
between North and South America. 

Second is the strengthening of ma- 
chinery for peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes between American nations 

A few weeks before the Lima con- 
opened, President Roosevelt 
leclared that the United States needed 
in army and navy strong enough to 
top any war-maker from invading 
the Americas He mentioned no 
names, but Germany, Italy, and 
Japan were plainly in his mind 


ference 


Most Latin-American nations seem 
to like the idea of an all-American 
defense. Colombia recalled its am- 
bassador to Germany shortly after the 
U. S. recalled Ambassador Wilson 

Secretary Hull settled our own dis- 
pute with Mexico over the seizure of 
American-owned land by the Mexican 
government. Now the path is clear 
for recovering our trade with Mexico. 
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It had been going to Germany, Italy 
and Japan. 

Friendly acts by our government 
have convinced Latin-American na- 
tions that our bigger army and navy 
will be used to protect them, rather 
than to boss them. 

Pacifist groups in this country, on 
the other hand, were none too happy 
about President Roosevelt’s plans for 
12,000 new war planes. Leaders of 
seven of the most important pacifist 
groups scoffed at the idea of Germany, 
Italy, or Japan invading the Ameri- 
cas. 

Not all who object to spending more 
money on the navy and army are paci- 
fists. Some fear that the armament jobs 
will take the place of the work done 
by WPA, PWA, and CCC employees 
in building parks, roads, schools, dams 
and other constructive things. 

A battleship costs $70,000,000. Edu- 
cators point to the better-equipped 
schools and higher salaries for teach- 
ers this would make. 

But, opposed to this viewpoint, are 


those who say we must have a strong- 
er navy and air force just to make 
Germany, Italy and Japan “respect” 
us (fear us) more. The stronger we 
are, the less likely they will be to try 
to gain power in Mexico, or any Cen- 
tral or South American country. 

If all the nations of North, Central 
and South America are friendly to- 
ward one another, and have an agree- 
ment to trade more among themselves 
and join forces in case of trouble from 
Europe—this might help check the 
spread of the dictatorship type of 
government and encourage the dem- 
ocracy type. 


CALIFORNIA BLAZE 

Radio blazed a new trail last week 
while forest fires blazed a trail of de- 
struction in the mountains behind Los 
Angeles. 

An airplane flew above the crackling 
flames to broadcast instructions to the 
2,000 firemen, including 1,700 reserves, 
who battled the $5,000,000 disaster for 
five days. The homes of many film stars 
were destroyed, along with priceless 
stretches of timber. Columbia Broad- 
casting Company carried a report of 
the fire from the plane to listeners 
throughout the country. 

Columbia used fhe opportunity to 
impress radio listeners with the dan- 
gers of careless handling of cigarettes, 
matches, and camp fires in the woods. 


“What will you have, Bobby?” 
“A drumstick, if you don’t mind, Mr. President.” 
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Each year, at Thanksgiving time, President Roosevelt goes to his “other home” 
in Warm Springs, Georgia, to enjoy the relaxation that he can find in no other 
place. To start his several weeks’ vacation, the President has Thanksgiving din- 
ner with the 80 patients of the Infantile Paralysis Foundation, in which the Presi- 
dent is so greatly interested. Photo above shows the President, with Mrs. Roose- 
velt in the honor position at his right, about to carve a piece of turkey for Robert 
Rosenbaum, of New Rochelle, N. Y., one of the patients. Bobby was lucky to get a 
place at the head table. Lots were drawn to decide the “lucky eleven” patients. 
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France Is Having Trouble; 
Labor Opposes New Laws 


There is serious trouble in France be- 
tween Premier Daladier, head of the 
French government, and the French 
workingmen represented by their pow- 
erful union, the French General Con- 
federation of Labor. 

French labor is aroused because of 
the new laws Premier Daladier (pro- 
nounced dah-lah-dyay) has put into 
effect. These new laws call for sacrifices 
from the working and poor classes, 
without calling for equal sacrifices from 
French employers and businessmen. 

Workingmen have been ordered to 
give up their 40-hour week and work 
48 hours. Increased sugar, wine and 
tobacco taxes annoy them. (The French 
look upon wine and tobacco as “neces- 
sities.”) They feel that if they do not 
protest strongly now, Premier Dala- 
dier may make new demands of them. 
He has been given power to mobolize 
the workers, if he chooses, and place 
them under military rule, just as an 
army is controlled. 


How France Is Governed 

If France is a republic, how can Pre- 
mier Daladier pass laws simply by 
ordering them? 

France is a republic, with a presi- 
dent. But the president is only a fig- 
urehead. He has no power. The real 
head of the French government is the 
premier, who keeps office as long as 
parliament (which corresponds to our 
Congress) wants him. 

Usually, the French premier cannot 
make new laws by decree (the way a 
dictator does, simply by ordering the 
law put into effect). But France has 
had so much trouble lately that the 
French Parliament gave Premier Dal- 
adier power to “govern by decree.” 

French Labor, which controls many 
seats in Parliament, believes that Da- 
ladier is going too far in his new laws. 
Labor is afraid Daladier will become 
a real dictator, backed by French em- 
ployers and the Bank of France. If this 
happens, French labor fears that labor 
unions will be broken up, just as they 
have been in dictatorships like Ger- 
many and Italy. 

Premier Daladier wants French 
workingmen to work more hours per 
week in order to keep France right up 
with Germany in the amount of goods 
produced, and armaments constructed. 
German workers have a 60-hour week. 

French Labor agrees with Daladier 
that the working week should be made 
longer so that France can keep up with 
Germany. But they want Daladier to 
demand equal sacrifices from employ- 
ers and owners. 

French Labor is also opposed to Pre- 
mier Daladier’s foreign policy. They 
don’t like the way he is giving in to 
Chancellor Hitler of Germany. They 
are suspicious of Germany’s intentions, 
and put no faith in treaties signed by 
Hitler. 

A treaty has just been made between 
France and Germany in which the two 
nations agree not to go to war against 
each other. 
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Giant Uncle Sam 
Leads a Parade 


Uncle Sam, 75 feet tall, 
made of rubber and filled 
with helium to keep him up- 
right, led New York City’s 
Thanksgiving Day parade 
of helium-filled monsters, 
fun-loving clowns, and au- 
tomobile floats. 

Photo at right shows 
Uncle Sam taking the turn 
around Columbus Circle at 
59th Street and Broadway. 
A stiff wind was blowing, 
and a hailstorm was playing 
a tatoo on the rubber giants, 
so it was not easy to keep 
them under control. The 
walking ground erew nearly 
lost control of Uncle Sam 
several times during the 
two-hour march through 
the city. 

Another newcomer to the 
parade this year was our 
friend, Ferdinand the Bull. 
Ferdi, 43 feet long and 32 
feet high, was a little easier 
to control, but at one time 
it seemed that he caught 
sight of a red-headed fellow 
in the crowd, and cross our 
heart if he didn’t make a 
lunge at him! 


“Spare Those Trees,” 
Cry Washington Women 


A group of Washington, D. C., 
women are trying to stop the Gov- 
ernment from moving several hun- 
dred Japanese cherry trees to clear 
the way for construction of the Jef- 
ferson Memorial along the banks of 
the Potomac River. 

The women, to dramatize their 
efforts, chained themselves to the 
trees. They also went to the White 
House and sang Joyce Kilmer’s poem 
Trees, while standing outside on the 
sidewalk. Then they went inside to see 
the President, but talked to Secretary 
McIntyre instead. 

At his next press conference, the 
President said that the trees would 
have to be moved, but added that 
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there would be more cherry trees than 
ever after the memorial is built. 

The President said, good-humoredly, 
that the women had better unchain 
themselves or they would be trans- 
planted along with the trees! 

The cherry-tree controversy is mild 
compared to the argument over the 
proposed Jefferson Memorial. There 
are many people who don’t like the lo- 
cation or the design of the memorial. 
They say that it shouldn’t be so close 
to the Lincoln Memorial, and shouldn’t 
look so much like the Mellon Art Gal- 
lery building. It is the same type of 
architecture — Roman Pantheon — as 
the Mellon Gallery, but on a smaller 
scale. 

Regardless of the protests, work is 
going ahead according to the plans 
Congress approved. 
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China’s Guerilla Fighting; 
Her “Scorched Earth” Policy 

The big question being asked about 
the war Japan is waging in China is: 
Can the Chinese keep up the struggle? 

The regular Chinese army has been 
beaten back into the hills of Szec- 
huan. In the fog-bound city of Chung- 
king, China’s General Chiang Kai- 
shek has set up new headquarters 1,500 
miles from the coast. Chungking, trade 
center of a valley with 100,000,000 Chi- 
nese, may be reached only over diffi- 
cult trails through the Himalaya 
mountains or the Tibetan desert. Japa- 
nese soldiers stand between Chung- 
king and the sea. 


Communications Seized 

Japanese soldiers guard every port, 
railroad station, canal, and crossroad 
in northern and eastern China. Mean- 
while, about 250,000 Chinese farmers 
fight a guerilla* battle behind the 
Japanese lines. Shut off from the rest 
of the world, these guerilla fighters 
make their own swords, bombs, and 
cartridges. With luck, they sometimes 
capture Japanese arms. When an 
enemy troop approaches, Chinese like 
to say, “Here comes our supply train.” 
Sniping and raiding, they fight off the 
Japanese in Indian fashion. 

When 250,000 men make a business 
of wrecking Japanese trains, ripping 
up rails, and cutting telephone wires, 
they can do a.lot of damage. 

The Chinese strategy now is to make 
Japan’s conquest as expensive as pos- 
sible. On the one hand, guerillas dis- 
turb Japanese reconstruction. On the 
other, Chinese regulars destroy every- 
thing by burning and dynamiting in 
advance of the Japanese armies, leav- 
ing only “the scorched earth.” 

Sometimes the “scorched earth” pol- 
icy goes wrong. Fire raged five days 
last month through Changsha, city of 
500,000 in Hunan province. Because of 
a false alarm that Japanese troops 
were near, Chinese soldiers started to 
burn the city before everyone was 
ready to leave. More than 2,000 Chi- 
nese perished in the flames. 


South’s Record Crowd 
Sees Game in Snowstorm 
The largest crowd ever to see a foot- 
ball game in the South sat through a 
snowstorm at Durham, N. C., and 
watched with glee while the home 
team, Duke University, beat the pow- 
erful University of Pittsburgh team. 
The score was 7 to 0, Duke scoring the 
lone touchdown in the final quarter by 
blocking a Pittsburgh punt and recov- 
ering the ball behind the Pittsburgh 
goal line. A crowd of 52,000 saw the 
game through a snowstorm that be- 
came worse as the game wore on. 





*WORDS TO THE WISE. Guerrilla (guh- 
ril-uh) warfare means fighting done by in- 
dependent bands of soldiers without a regular 
plan of campaign. Guerrilla is a Spanish word 
meaning “little war.’ This was the method 
the Spanish used in fighting against Napo- 
leon'’s troops in the Peninsular War (1808- 
1814), and the word began to be used in our 
language at that time 
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$11,750 Paid for Block 
Of U. S. 1869 Stamps 


“All right, New York. London is 
ready.” 

In a London telephone booth, T. L. 
Behr waited for the voice of Y. Souren, 
a New York stamp dealer. Outside the 
booth, an auctioneer was calling for 
bids on an 1869 block of 24-cent U. S. 
stamps, with the center inverted. 

Quietly, the auctioneer invited a bid 
of £1000 (approximately $4,700). A 
nod from one of the collectors gave 
him the bid. There was no voice ex- 
cept the auctioneer’s. Here and there 
in the room a man lifted a handker- 
chief, raised a cane, or wagged a fin- 
ger. These signals raised the bid each 
time by fifty pounds. 

Souren’s voice came through. 
“What's the bid now?” 

“Seventeen fifty.” 

“Offer eighteen.” 

The bid was raised. Again. Again. 
And again. 

“Do you care to go higher?” Behr 
asked. 

ae 

“Going once. Going twice.” Mur- 
mured the auctioneer, ‘‘Sold.” 

Souren had paid 2,500 pounds ($11,- 
750) for the block, it being the first 
stamp transaction made by transatlan- 
tic telephone. The telephone bill was 
about $250. 

There are four stamps in the block, 
the only one of its kind in existence. 





English Voters Oppose 
Chamberlain’s Government 


Are the people of England beginning 
to realize that Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain’s government has been too easy 
with Chancellor Hitler’s government 
in Germany? 

Some signs point to a change in Eng 
land’s attitude toward this matter. 

England does not elect a new Con- 
gress every two years the way we do. 
In England, members of Parliament 
hold office as long as the Prime Min- 
ister is able to have all his important 
bills passed by a majority. When the 
Prime Minister loses a majority in 
Parliament, sometimes Parliament 
agrees to accept a new Prime Minister 
and a new Cabinet. But if new leaders 
cannot be found who are satisfactory 
to Parliament, the government “goes 
to the people.” Every seat in Parlia- 
ment then is subject to a “general 
election.” Between general elections, 
when a seat is empty because the M. 
P. (Member of Parliament) has died 
or resigned, it is filled in a “by-elec- 
tion.” 

England has had five by-elections 
in recent weeks. In four out of five, the 
vote has shown the people are turning 
against the policies of the Chamber- 
lain government. The vote indicates 
that, in these districts, at least, the 
people prefer a government that will 
not be so ready to follow Hitler’s lead. 











(Score ten each. Total 50.) 


States meet? (Score 5.) 


Cordell Lewis 
Paul Ickes 
Janine Trent 
Charles Smith 
Groucho Hull 
Harold Landon 
Alfred Charrat 
Sybil Herty 
David Marx 
Kathryn Green 


WORD BUILDER 








- READING FOR KEEPS 


Score Yourself: 1f you answer all the folllowing questions accurately, 
you will have a total score of 100. These questions are based on the 
contents of this issue of Junior Scholastic. After you have filled in the 
blanks, check your answers against the key which appears on page 16. 


(I.) Name five reasons why factories are opening in the South. 
(II.) What is North Carolina’s leading crop? (Score 5.) 


(III.) How often does the International Conference of American 


(IV.) How many general conferences between American govern- 
ments have been held in the last five years? (Score 5.) 


(V.) The first and last names of the following people are mixed. 
See if you can straighten them out. (Score one each. Total 10.) 





My Score 


My Score 








My Score 


My Score 











My Score ——— 


(VI.) Pick out five verbs on page seven which describe sounds. 
| Example: Rang. (Score five each. Total 25.) 


My Score 
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AMERICA in STAMPS 


HE design used for the Charleston 
commemorative stamp of 1930 is 
symbolical of South Carolina’s early 
history. It portrays Joseph West and 
hief Cassique Shaddoo, standing on 
the banks of the Ashley River at Old 
Town Creek. The two ships they are 
watching are emblematic of the Brit- 
ish and the Huguenot settlers whose 
pioneer work was responsible for the 
first permanent colony of Carolina. At 
one side a sprig of rice and on the other, 
a branch of indigo, represent the two 
most important products through 
which the original settlement thrived. 
Carolina was visited by the Span- 
iards in 1520, by the French in 1524 
and by the Huguenots in 1562. Each of 
these early attempts at settlement 
failed because the leaders mistreated 
the Indians and were driven out after 
short stays. 

Finally in 1670 a group of English- 
men under Robert Sandford came and, 
with the co-operation of the Kiawah 
tribe, built a small village at the Ash- 
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The Great Smoky stamp was issued on a 
souvenir sheet for Philatelic convention 


ley River. Huguenots, who sought a 
place where they might worship free- 
ly, joined the British. In a little while 
it was found that their site was on low 
ground, so in 1680 the settlement was 
moved two miles to the present site of 
Charleston. The original name of the 
city was Charles’ Town, named in 
honor of the English king who issued 
the grants and the charters.* 

When Joseph West became gover- 
nor of Carolina, he had the help of 
Chief Cassique Shaddoo, who showed 
the settlers how to raise rice, maize, in- 
digo and other agricultural products, 





*The name Carolina, like Charleston, is 
derived from the name of English kings, 
Charles I and Charles II, except that Caro- 
lina comes from their Latin name—Carolus. 








F R E Ek 106 DIFFERENT—VALUE OVER $2.00 


Includes Beautiful Costa Rica Nat'l 
Expo’ (mint set) Manchukuo No. 63 (searce item) 
Liberia (Bongo Antelope): and 101 others Free to 
Accepted Approval Applicants. Send 6c postage 
CHASE STAMPS, 220 Atkinson St., CINCINNATI, OHIO 





FR EE TT Two Coronation Sets. Send 3e postage. 
eee Interesting approval selection included. 
ROBERTS, 312¥ Shearer Bidg.. Bay City, Michigan 
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made a success of what has since be- 
come one of America’s most important 
regions. 

Of all the postage stamps issued in 
this country since 1845 none is more 
interesting than the one issued in hon- 
or of the Great Smoky Mountains in 
the western part of North Carolina and 
eastern Tennessee. 

In 1934 Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes sponsored a 
series of ten 
stamps, each of 
which pays tribute 
toanimportant 
national park of 
this country. The 
10-cent stamp was 
designated for the 
Great Smokies. In 
fact, the Great 
Smokies was not a 
national park at 
that time because 
Tennessee and 
Carolina had yet to add 6,000 acres of 
ground to the property set aside by the 
federal government before National 
Park status could be granted 

In 1937, when the Society of Phila- 
telic Americans held their convention 
at Asheville, N. C., the Post Office au- 
thorized the issuance of a souvenir 
stamp. Since Asheville is located so 
close to this newest of National Parks, 
the 1934 Great Smoky design was se- 
lected as being most appropriate. This 
time, however, the color of the stamp, 
which depicts Mt. Le Conte and a sec- 
tion of the Great Smokies, was changed 
from a dull grey to a dark green. 

The stamp was printed on a sou- 
venir sheet, containing suitable in- 
scription. (Cut at left shows photo- 
graph of the sheet—slightly reduced.) 


—ERNEST A. KEHR 
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aomed. ha) ae ey H Liberia (antelope) ; 
ear umelia; Canada Coronation & 

Bilver Jubdiee; Italian East Africa 

showing eagle @ lion im mortal eombat; giant diamond- 

shaped stazop; Holy Lands Packet (Palestine, Lebanon, 

Iraq, ete.); many others. Only be to approval applicants! 

FREDERICK B. FITTS CO., Dept. FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


“SENSATIONAL SIX” COMBINATION! 


OVER $3 CAT. VALUE FOR Sc! Six big items! 1 Os paomet 
105 different inci. Alexandretta ‘new country!) Congo, Epirus, 

im flag in full colors), Costa Rica 
bull fight), air-maiis, commern.- 
= stamp. (2) $5 U.S. | 
cat. 

‘atior. Hyderabad, Burma (new country!), Jw 

Coro’ ms. (S|) Scarce Venezuela cat. 50c. (6 
lists. Ali tor onty Sc to approval applicants! Write to-day! 
MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 9, CAMDEN, NEW YORK 











BOY SCOUT SET AND TRIANGLE 
from Netherlands included in our 
Big Packet of Ships, Scenes, Air- 
mails, Animals from Scarce and 
Thrilling countries in Dark Africa, 
South Seas, West Indies, Asia, 
etc.. only 5¢ with approvals. 
Reyco Service, Box 5197 
Lia! Metro Stat., Los Angeles, Calif. 








FALKLAND ISLANDS 
Shewing whale bones (as illus.) 
with searee Canal Zone Air Mail 
and 35 diff incl U.S... Canada, 
Newfoundland, Mexico only 5e with 
* fine approvals 


LEW WARD & SONS. 116 Nassau St.. New York, N. Y. 











1 09 All Diff. Stamps given free to Approval App.; 3e 
postage. Zephyr, 5124 George, Chicago, Ilinois. 





Nol Among Boys 
Christmas Gilts 


report 3 Great Magazines 
who asked 
2975 Boy Readers 








Pen 
5/6 actual 
size 


Be —and listen, fellows, 
it’s the real Parker Vacumatic! 


First in Style, First in Performance 
—a Pen that won't run dry unexpectedly 
in classes or tests, because it holds a big 
reserve of ink and shows when to refill. 


American Boy, Boys’ Life and The Open 
Road for Boys asked 2975 boy readers what 
Christmas Gifts they received. Not only 
were fountain pens Ist on the list, but 
PARKER was Ist among all pens! 


Put your Parents wise that this is the 
Christmas Gift you want. But unless you 
tell them to look for this smart ARROW 
clip, you may get some second choice pen 
instead of the real Parker Vacumatic. 

So do this today. Ask them to look for 
this ARROW at any nearby store selling 
pens. The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis. 


Parker 


S»-IACUMATIC=— 


GUARANTEED MECHANICALLY PERFECT 
Pens: #5 * $750 * $875 * 410 
Pencils to match: $3.50, $3.75, $4, $5 
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YBIL TRENT, the girl on our 
front cover, has done a lot of ra- 
dio, movie and stage work for her 

age. She’s now 11, but she’s been in 
the show business since she was 3. No 
wonder she’s got poise, with all that 
experience behind her! : 

The front-cover photograph of Sy- 
bil was taken at a Columbia Univer- 
sity football game several weeks ago. 
As a stunt, the Columbia football man- 
ager asked her to march in front 
of the band as drum-major. She’s 
really not that kind of a drum- 
major. 

Now it may seem odd that we 
say this, when the Columbia 
Broadcasting System says she is 
a drum-major. Well, we went up 
to the C.B.S.’studio to see about 
that, and there, indeed, was Sy- 
bil in her full drum-major re- 
galia, rehearsing for her part in 
the March of Games program 
(Columbia network, Wednesdays 
and Fridays, 5 to 5:15 p. m., East- 
ern Standard Time). On this 
program, are several boys and 
girls besides Sybil. They play a 
question-and-answer game, and 
they are introduced by Sybil and 
a young boy master of cere- 
monies. 

Sybil likes the March of Games, but 
prefers the other program on which 
she is playing. It is called Let’s Pre- 
tend (Mondays and Thursdays, 5 to 
5:30 p. m., E.S.T., Columbia network). 


—_—_— ———— —_ - 


RADIO LOG 


This is her favorite, because it is a 
dramatic program where she often has 
a chance to play two parts, and some- 
times can do a bit of screaming and 
weeping and wailing. 

Among other programs which have 
called on Sybil to play girl parts are 
the Kate Smith program, the March of 





Time, The Gumps and We, The People. 

Several years before Sybil ever 
stepped up to a microphone she had 
gained valuable experience in nu- 


merous movies and two stage shows. 





She was only 3% when she played in 
her first movie short for Warner 
Brothers. Following that, she was in 
several other films, including a full- 
length film with Frances Dee. 

At 5, Sybil’s big day came. She was 
chosen to play in Earl Carroll’s Van- 
ities. This was a lavish stage show 
in which chorus girls were featured. 
Sybil and several other children were 
supposed to represent future chorus 
girls. They all wore long evening 
dresses. Sybil still keeps hers as 
a souvenir. 

A few months later, Sybil was 
again chosen to appear in a 
Broadway show. This time it was 
Jumbo, an extravaganza in which 
Paul Whiteman, Jimmy Durante 
and an elephant named Jumbo 
took the leading parts. Sybil’s 
part was to play the leading lady 
as a child. 

Sybil is small for her 11 years 
—she looks young enough to be 
a 5th grader, though she’s in the 
7th. (Her photographs are de- 
ceiving.) She goes to Public 
School 17 in New York City and 
attends classes regularly. Eight 
to ten hours of her time after 
school each week are taken up 
with radio rehearsals. These take 
place just before the broadcast. 

Sybil likes to read—her favorite 
books being fairy tales and mystery 
stories. In school, her favorite subjects 
are reading, arithmetic and spelling. 


CBS 
Members of the “March of Games” program rehearsing ior a 


broadcast. You will have no difficulty recognizing Sybil. 





FREE TO YOU- 
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How to get your copy 


} |’ RES a 24-page booklet that you'd give a lot to own 


IT GIVES YOU: 


@ Tips from America’s leading coaches—men like Lou Little of Columbia, 
R. L. Templeton of Leland-Stanford, P. D. Hinkle of Butler University— 
on how to win, how to condition yourself. 
@ Pages for keeping a record of every game your school plays—scores, 
season’s records, individual championships. 


® Pages for the autographs of all your school’s players. 


So get him to write today. Go ask him now. 


Want more energy for athletics? 











Well, you can’t buy this book, but you can do this 
Ask your Director of Physical Education, Athletic Direc- 


tor or Coach to get one for you. Absolutely FREE. 


All he has to do is to write General Foods, Dept. §-12, 


Battle Creek, Mich., for the number of booklets he wishes 


(not over one-tenth of the total school enrollment). These 


will cost him nothing, will put him under no obligation. 


Remember, you young athletes need three or four times as 
much food-energy as the fellow who sits all day at a desk. 
So eat more energy foods. Eat more Minute Tapioca Cream— 


the food- 


this delicious dessert is high in food-energy, yet easily 
digested—quickly converted into energy. That's why 
Minute Tapioca Cream is on so many training tables 


energy dessert. Unlike heavy, indigestible sweets, 
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Junior Scholastic Recommends 
the New Movie 


Ballerina 


HIS is the story of a twelve-year- 

old French girl who loves to 

dance better than anything else 
in the world. Her name (in the film 
story) is Rose Souris and she is a stu- 
dent at the great school of the ballet 
connected with the French National 
Opera in Paris. Here Rose and the rest 
of the “ballet rats’—as the group of 
girl-students is called—practice their 
movements and dream of the day when 
they will become ballerinas. Often, 
when lessons are over, they hide in the 
wings of the stage and watch the stars 
of the ballet rehearse. 

Rose, in particular, likes to watch 
rehearsals, because she adores Ma- 
demoiselle Beaupre, the beautiful star 
ballerina of the company. But one day 
a new ballerina named Karine comes 
to replace Mlle. Beaupre in the ballet 
The Death of a Swan. Mile. Beaupre is 
furious and Rose hates Karine for 
usurping the place of her idol. Rose 
makes up her mind to have revenge. 

During Karine’s first performance in 
The Death of the Swan, Rose sneaks 
below the stage and loosens the catch 
on a trap door. When Karine dances 
over the door she falls through to the 
lower floor and is crippled for life. 
Rose is not detected, and the accident 
is attributed to faulty floor supports. 

Rose is frightened by what she has 
done, but she still loathes Karine, so 
she keeps still. Karine, at first, thinks 
she has nothing to live for. But her love 
for the ballet is so strong that she de- 
cides to become a ballet teacher so that 
she can train young girls to do the 
dances she will never again do. Karine 


~~ 1% 
Rose appears before Karine and con- 


fesses her guilt. Karine is astonished. 
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Rose worships Mlle. Beaupre, star ballerina of the company, and she feels 
very sad when she hears that a new ballerina is coming to replace her idol. 





Girls of the ballet school at practice under the direction of Karine, formerly 
a famous ballerina, now crippled for life by a fall through a trap door. 


is appointed teacher at the Opera and 
Rose is her star pupil. 

When Rose is chosen to be Queen of 
the Bees in a special ballet for the stu- 
dents, two of her classmates become 
jealous. Only they knew of Rose’s guilt. 
The girls tattle and soon the rumor 
reaches Karine’s ears. Karine sends for 
Rose, who admits her guilt. Karine is 
very angry, but she promises not to 
tell the heads of the school until after 
examinations. Rose passes the exam- 
inations with flying colors, but she is so 
ashamed that she tries to run away. 
Karine, however, forgives her, and 
Rose determines to work harder than 
ever to become a great ballerina—for 
Karine’s sake. 

The happy ending of the film neither 
excuses nor lessens the great wrong 
Rose has done. Even though Karine 
has forgiven, Rose will never be able 
to forget the wrong she has done. 

The film shows many beautiful bal- 





let scenes danced by famous ballerinas, 
and there are also some very bright 
bits of comedy. In the Bumblebee bal- 
let one of the little “butterflies” floats 
over the stage until she gets very sick 
—of floating! 

The film is spoken in French, but 
there are English sub-titles. And, even 
if there weren’t, the acting is so fine 
that the meaning is always clear. Ja- 
nine Charrat plays the part of Rose to 
perfection. She isn’t pretty, but she is 
perfectly natural in her acting. 

Most of the credit for the excellence 
of the film is due the director, Jean 
Benoit-Levy. He is famous for his 
films with children. He chooses chil- 
dren who have never appeared in films 
before. This is Janine’s first perform- 
ance before a camera, although in real 
life, she is a student at the French Na- 
tional Opera ballet. 

Ballerina is released in the U. S. by 
Arthur Mayer and Joseph Burstyn. 
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WIN 


WITH YOUR PHOTOGRAPHS... 


$350 in CASH PRIZES! 


5 MONTHS’ 


FOR PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN WITH THE 


argus 


CANDID CAMERA 


THE WORLD'S LOWEST PRICED GENUINE 
CANDID CAMERA 


La 





Fast £:4.5 lens; 1/25 to 
1/200 sec. shutter speeds. 
Uses 35 mm film. 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS ONLY 


Every month for five months starting 
in December, 1938, ARGUS will award 
A FIRST PRIZE OF $25.00 
A SECOND PRIZE OF 10.00 
AND 3 PRIZES OF 5.00 
for the best photographs 
taken with any ARGUS Can- 
did Camera. 
Pictures winning monthly first prizes will 
qualify to compete for an additional 


GRAND PRIZE OF $100 


to be awarded May Ist, 1939 


EASY TO ENTER... READ THE SIMPLE RULES 

1. Photographs must be taken with an ARGUS camera 
by a high school student. 

2. Get entry blank from ARGUS dealer. Take your 
monthly entry to dealer before the end of each 
month. Entries received from dealers by ARGUS 
before 10th of following month will qualify. 

3. Pictures may be on ANY subject . . . and will be 
judged on pictorial interest and photographic 
workmanship. 

4. Prints may be 2°,x4'% standard ARGUS SPEED 
PRINTER size, or larger. 

5. Contestant is limited to two entries in any one month. 

6. Decision of judges appointed by ARGUS will be final. 
(Duplicate prizes will be awarded in case of ties.) 

7. Prints will not be returned. 


8. Winning prints become property of international 
Research Corporation and may be used for pub- 
licity or advertising purposes. 

See your dealer for entry blank today. For 

names of your local ARGUS dealers, write 












INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH CORPORATION 
265 Fourth Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Call at the Argus Dealers for names of winners. 
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The South's Public Enemies 
Pellagra Is No. 1 Health Menace 


ICKS, malaria, pellagra, hook- 
worm, boll weevils, tobacco- 
fungus. 


That is a short list of the public 
enemies of the South. Like any other 
public enemy, these can be licked. 
This is how the South is licking them. 

For years, a mysterious cattle fever 
balked stock breeders in the South. 
In 1890, a government scientist, The- 
obald Smith, proved that ticks carried 
the disease. Southern farmers have 
learned how to keep the ticks from 
their cattle, and the result has been a 
great increase in the beef, milk, cheese, 
butter and ice cream business. These 
foods are better for you than fatback, 
standard article of diet among the 
South’s poor classes. (Po’ folks is what 
the better-off Southerners call them.) 

Fatback is the fatty part of the hog 
between the ham and the shoulder. 


Grits and Fatback 


A diet that consists almost entirely 
of fatback, molasses, and_ grits 
(coarsely ground corn), does not make 
healthy bodies. On the contrary, it 
makes a body ridden with a disease 
called pellagra. A million poor families 
in the South subsist on fatback, molas- 
ses, and grits. At least 400,000 South- 
erners are suffering from pellagra, 
which plays no favorites between 
whites and colored people. 

Another government scientist; Isaac 
Goldberger, proved pellagra could be 
cured by eating greens, milk, and lean 
beef. Last month, at Duke University 
in North Carolina, Dr. and Mrs. David 
T. Smith announced. that the sores, 
weakness, and insanity of pellagra can 
be wiped out in five days with a salt- 
like crystal powder—nicotinic acid. 


6th, 7th, 8th, 9th Graders 
Welcome in Photo Contest 

In the advertisement on the left you 
will see announcement by Interna- 
tional Research Corporation, makers 
of Argus candid cameras, of the pic- 
ture contest “for high school students 
only.” 

When the advertisement was re- 
ceived in Junior Scholastic’s office, the 
editor immediately got in touch with 
the International Research Corpora- 
tion to inquire whether Junior Schol- 
astic’s readers in 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th 
grade (in other words, Junior High 
students), were eligible to enter. The 
answer was “yes.” 

So, go to it, if you have an Argus 
camera. If you don’t, maybe you can 
get one for Christmas. If that is not 
likely, a group of your friends inter- 
ested in photography may want to 
form a club, and a camera can be 


bought by the club, for members’ use 
in turn. 


It costs only 10c. a gram. Tiny doses 
are enough to cure. 

Hookworm is another cause of 
weakness. This parasite was found to 
infest 28% of 121,338 Southerners ex- 
amined in 13 states. Among children, 
60% were infested. Medicine, shoes, 
and sanitation can wipe out hookworm. 

Quinine, screens, and isolation of 
breeding grounds are fighting the 
malaria-bearing mosquito. The Rocke- 
feller Foundation, TVA, CCC, WPA 
and other agencies join in this battle, 
with victory in sight. 


Fooling the Fungus 


Peronospora tacacina is the name of 
a fungus which threatened to destroy 
the tobacco fields last year. Duke Uni- 
versity fooled the fungus by telling 
the farmers how to change their plant- 
ing methods. 

Cotton’s No. 1 enemy is the boll 
weevil, a small grayish beetle, which 
prefers cotton to any other plant. Be- 
fore the World War, the boll weevil 
destroyed a million dollars worth of 
cotton annually. But the ravages of the 
boll weevil were not a total loss. The 
boll weevil sometimes produced a cot- 
ton shortage that raised prices. In some 
communities, the boll weevil forced 
farmers to switch from cotton to rais- 
ing pigs and peanuts. Rich on pigs and 
peanuts, the town of Enterprise, Ala- 
bama, erected a statue to the boll 
weevil. 


Reading For Keeps 
Key to Test on p. 12 


(I.) Low Taxes, low living costs, low labor 
costs, raw materials nearby, low rents, low 
heating costs, and others 

(II.) Tobacco 

(III.) Every five years. 

(IV.) Seventeen 

(V.) Last names in correct order: Hull, 
Green, Charrat, Herty, Marx, Ickes, Landon, 
Trent, Smith, Lewis. 

(VI.) call, grunt, chatter, clomp, gulp. 
gobble. 
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WOODSTOCK Bunoer 


Winner... Most World's 
School Contests— 
EASY TERMS—FREE TRIAL 
writt FOR LITERATURE DEPT. °-45 
WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER CO., WOODSTOCK, ILL. 

















Be Particular about ERASERS too- 


Enahond 


“nist jj Correct Mistakes in Any Language 
“© 7 V2\ ELLIPTIC oneofthe 88 STYLES 













ATTRACTIVE CATALOG 


Artistic puns, rings and emblems for classes 
and clubs. Attractive prices. Finest quality, T\ Sg 
gold plated, silver, etc. Over 300 designs. 


Write Dept. P METAL ARTS CO_ Rochester. N.Y 
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SOME FUN 


All Explained 


Patron: “Look here, waiter, I ordered 


chicken pie, and there isn’t a single 


piece of chicken in it.” 
Waiter: “That’s 


being consistent, | 


sir. We also have cottage cheese, but | 


so far as I know there isn’t a cottage 
in it.”—Pasadena Post. 


Down to Sleep 
A little boy was saying his go-to-bed 
prayers in a very low voice. 
“I can’t hear you, dear,” his mother 
whispered. 
“Wasn’t talking to you,” the small 
one answered, firmly.—Brown Jug. 


Next Sniff 


Groucho Marx on a recent visit to 


New York was being interviewed by a | 


newspaperman. They were speaking 
of the advances made by the films and 
entertainment, since the days when 
the Marx Bros. were on the vaudeville 
Stage. 

“First the movies, then the talkies,” 
said the reporter, trying to get a word 
in edgewise, “and what next?” 

“What next?” repeated Groucho 
with a characteristic raise-of-the-eye- 
brows, “why, next come the smellies 
and the tasties!”’ 


That's Telling ‘Em 


Michael Curtiz, Hungarian director 
now in Hollywood, often amuses those 
on the studio lot by his novel use of 
the King’s English. Not long ago he 
was directing a big scene in which he 
wished a group of riderless horses re- 
turned after their riders had been 
killed in battle 

“Now,” he shouted, “bring back 
those empty horses!” 


Alaskan Love 





Fencing, like all fast action sports, 


He: “What would you say if I told | 


you I have come a thousand miles 
through ice and snow with my dog 
team just to tell you I love you?” 

She: “I'd say that was a lot of mush. 
—Wall St. Journal. 


” 


What's in a Name 

“What’s in a name?” Shakespeare 
has Juliet ask Romeo. 

Now we ask you. Look at this list of 
some of the names that have been 
taken from recent birth records in New 
Orleans— . 

Minus, Nary, Two-Bits, Arch-Angel, 
Gift of God, Castor Oil, Delirious Evil, 
Ether, Elevator, Fraidy, Gee-Whizz, 
Hardtimes, Hence, Loveless, Louse, 
Master-Key, Muddle, Me, Pickle, Pill, 
Piease, Rat, Real-Dimple, Rascal, 
Slaughter, Sausage, Stew, Trouble, 
Turnip, Tissue, and Vanilla. 
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demands 100% alertnes#*And keen 
muscle coordination. 

So why not get a breakfast that 

| delivers 100% value? Get Shredded 

Wheat—the 100% whole wheat 


breakfast with nothing added, noth- 








ing taken away...the crisp, delicious 
breakfast that’s packed fullof energy 
food—that delivers a big supply of 
minerals and vitamins for stamina. 

Start eating a daily breakfast of 
tempting, golden-brown Shredded 


Wheat right away! 


SHREDDED WHEAT 















BUILDS ENERGY 





THE SEAL OF 





PERFECT BAKING 


SHREDDED WHEAT IS A PRODUCT OF NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Fine Wagon 


Continued from page 9 


now the Professor reappeared, his face 
clean-shaven and his hair brushed. He 
came up to the wagon and looked 
sharply at the load. 

“You'll never move that wood with 
such a turnout as that,” said the Pro- 
fessor shortly. “Look at that wheel!” 

“Yessuh,” answered Pappy, as he 
laid his hat on the ground beside him. 
“We'll fix that up in a minute, suh, 
the wedge just fell out.” 

“Yes, I see it did. How are you, son?” 

“Fine, thanky, suh,” Bobo choked, 
almost speechless at being addressed 
by the mighty man who lived in sucha 
house and had cooks and bicycles and 
automobiles. 

“What’s your name?” But now Bobo 
had lost his tongue. 

“His name’s Roosevelt, suh, but we 
calls him Bobo,” answered Pappy 
gravely. 

“H’m,” said the Professor. “And pile 
the wood straight back against the coal 
bin, will you?” 

“Yessuh, we’s fixing it up fine.” 

“And you can turn round down there 
next to the garage.” 

“Yessuh.” 

“Good gracious, boy, aren’t you 
frozen, barefooted, the way you are?” 

“Oh, he don’t mind the cold, suh, his 
feets is tough as whitleather.” 

“No suh, I don’t feel the cold in my 
feets, suh,” Bobo faltered. 


The Professor stared at Bobo, then 
once more looked inquiringly about the 
world and up at the sky as he turned to 
re-enter the house. 

At last the load was stored away, and 
after much knocking and wedging 
down at the garage, the old wheel was 
strengthened, and they returned to the 
woods. But now it seemed the mules 
had decided not to do any more work 
that day. They kept twisting and turn- 
ing about and sticking out their heads, 
trying to get at the dead leaves. And 
when after a lot of trouble the wagon 
was finally backed and skewed round 
to another pile, old Mary suddenly 
began to kick and lunge in the harness. 
Pappy seesawed on the reins and 
spanked her with the whip, and only 
after she had torn the britching off and 
burst one of his prized hamestrings did 
he finally get her quieted. All the while 
Bobo kept looking up toward the house, 
expecting the Professor to come charg- 
ing out yelling at them. His heart was 
in his mouth, and he breathed again 
when at last the britching was mended, 
the hamestring re-tied, and everything 
ready for the loading to begin. 

“We better not put such a heavy load 
on this time, had we, Pappy?” 

“No, we ain’t going to load up furd- 
er’n to the brim,” he replied. And when 
they were ready, Pappy mounted 
briskly to the top of the seat and gave 
the word for the mules to go. Bobo 
started behind, but old Mary acted as 
if Satan was in her. She lunged for- 
ward, broke the hamestring again, and 
ran straight out of the harness. And 
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Oates is almost here 
and what could please more 
than a fine Wearever De Luxe Fountain Pen or Gift Set? 
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before Pappy could do a thing she 
had turned herself completely around 
and stood facing them with her white, 
sightless eyes as if laughing at him. 
Pappy suddenly lost his temper and, 
leaning far over with his rope whip, 
struck her a knock in the face. She 
reared up on her hind legs, and giving 
a great jump, left the harness behind. 

Pappy sprang down from the wagon, 
and with a strong hold upon the reins 
kept old Mary from getting entirely 
loose and running away. And now from 
the porch Bob heard the dreaded voice. 

“What’s the matter down there?” 

Bobo didn’t dare look up, for he knew 
the Professor was coming down the 
hill. And in a minute there he stood 
beside them. Without a word Pappy 
dropped his whip on the ground and 
began straightening out the harness, 
and old Mary started greedily eating 
the dead leaves again. Suddenly the 
Professor broke into a loud laugh. Bobo 
shook in his tracks. Something about 
that laugh made him feel queer. 

“What in the name of God did you 
come trying to haul wood with such a 
mess as this?’ the Professor shouted. 

“Yessuh, but—” Pappy began. 

“But nothing,” said the Professor 
sharply, and he took a step backward 
and surveyed the wagon and the team. 
“Here, son, you hold her head and let’s 
see what we can do.” The Professor 
took off his fine coat and undid his 
white collar and set to work tying up 
the britching and rehitching the traces 
on old Mary. 

“You sho’ know yo’ stuff bout mules, 
‘Fessor,’ Pappy broke in presently, 
standing there pinching a dead twig in 
pieces between his fingers. 

“Yes, I know enough not to starve 
them to death and not to try to haul 
wood with the harness and wagon fall- 
ing to bits,” he snapped. 

Bobo watched the deft movements 
of the Professor as if mesmerized, and 
now and then his gaze traveled to his 
father, who stood all shamed and hum- 
bled with his hat off. A queer lump 
rose up from his breast and stuck in 
his throat, and he swallowed quickly. 

“What’s the matter with you, son?” 
queried the Professor, staring at him. 

“Nothing, suh, nothing,” he an- 
swered quickly. 

“You look sick. Have you had any 
breakfast?” 

“Yessuh, we both et a big bait fore 
we come off,” Pappy said, coming over 
and timidly offering to help fasten the 
breast chains. 

“You wait; Ill drive out for you.” 
And clucking kindly to the mules, the 
Professor jiggled the reins gently. The 
wagon slowly began to move. The Pro- 
fessor walked along as the mules pulled 
up the hill, and then blam, that old 
rear wheel struck a stone that was hid- 
den by the leaves, and with a moaning 
groan it collapsed. And now once more 
the Professor gave his queer laugh. He 
stood a moment looking at the reins in 
his hand, and then throwing them 
down, took out some money and 
handed it to Pappy. “Here’s a dollar, 
though you’ve not earned fifty cents.” 

“Thanky suh, thanky suh,” said 
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Pappy, wiping his hand on his coat 
and humbly taking the money. 

Without a word the Professor turned 
and strode off toward the house. When 
he had gone a little distance he turned 
and shouted, “Take your bundle of 
trash and clear out. I'll get somebody 
else to haul my wood!” With that he 
was gone. 

Bobo stood looking at the ground. 
He could see the toes of his father’s 
ragged shoes in front of him. Finally 
they moved and he heard his father 
say, “I reckon we just about as well 
quit and go home, son.” And then he 
heard another voice saying—a woman’s 
voice up on the porch—“What’s the 
matter, Marvin?” and then the Profes- 
sor replying, “The same old story. My 
God, these everlasting Negroes—pov- 
erty—trifling. Come on, let’s finish our 
breakfast.” And the door of the great 
house slammed shut like the jaws of 
a steel trap. 

Pappy tied a limb to the coupling- 
pole under the axle, and the old broken 
wheel was loaded into the wagon body. 
All the while Bobo stood by without 
moving. His hands and arms hung 
down by his sides. He made no effort 
to help or do anything, but just stood 
there. “Come on, boy,” Pappy said 
harshly. 

They climbed up into the wagon, 
and the mules now, as if glad to be 
free of work, moved quickly up the hill 
and back into the main highway. 
Through the town they rode, the old 
limb dragging under the wheel-less 
end of the axle. People looked out from 
the houses as they passed, and a group 
of white school children playing tag 
on the sidewalk stopped and pointed at 
them. Bobo sat on the seat by Pappy, 
looking straight ahead, and Pappy was 
looking straight ahead too. When they 
neared the business section of the vil- 
lage Pappy turned off and went along 
a side street. And soon they came to 
the other edge of the town and 
descended the hill. 

When they rode up near the wood- 
pile, Mammy unbent from her sweep- 
ing by the door and stared at them. 

“Why you back so early?” she called. 
“Eyh, and look what’s happened to 
your wagon wheel!” 

Jumping down from his seat, Bobo 
entered the yard. 

“We don’t wan’t no dinner!” he heard 
his father’s rough brutal voice shout 
behind him. 

“What’s wrong, son?” Mammy said. 

“Nothing, nothing,” he gulped. And 
catching hold of her apron, he sobbed. 

“Dry up!’ Pappy yelled after him, 
but Bobo sobbed and sobbed. 

“What’s happened, son?” Mammy 
said, smoothing his woolly head. 

“Nothing, nothing,” he spluttered. 

And then a dreadful thumping and 
squealing began in the edge of the 
yard. But Bobo didn’t look up. For 
even with his face buried in his moth- 
er’s apron and his eyes stuck shut with 
tears, he could see a skinny black man 
there by the woodpile beating old 
Mary with an axe-helve, and that black 
man was Pappy—and he was ragged 
and weak and pitiful. 
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5 to 2: Male red deer. 


MATCH YOUR WITS 


Junior Scholastic’s Puzzle Page 
CALLING ALL ASTRONOMERS 


RE you in a star-gazing mood? If so, take a look at this star diagram and fit 
the words defined below into the circles at the star angles. Each word con- 
tains four letters, and proceeds from one point of the star to the other—in a 
straight line. In the first definition, for instance, you start at the star point num- 
bered 1 and go in a straight line to star point numbered 3, placing the four letters 
of your answer in the circles along this line. When you have filled in the five 
words correctly, the letters in the five center circles, reading in a clockwise 
direction, will spell out the name of a large constellation. Here are the definitions: 
1 to 3: Border. 
3 to 5: An opening enclosed 
by the threads of a net. 





1 to 4: A male voice which 
sings the lowest part. 


2 to 4: Binds; fastens. 













ARE YOU WELL VERSED? 


Ww: have made up four little rhymes and turned them into a puzzle. If we say 
it ourselves, it is a most unusual puzzle, and offers you a real challenge. Each 
line defines a four-letter word. And here’s the trick—the four-letter words 
defined in each stanza contain three letters that are the same for all words in that 
stanza. You only have to change one letter of the first four-letter word in each 
stanza to find the remaining three words. But, with each new stanza, the position 
of the letter you change varies. In Group 1, you change only the first letter, in 
Group 2, the second letter, in Group 3, the third letter, and in Group 4, the fourth 
letter. For example, if the first word of Group 1 were NEST, the others might be 
TEST, BEST, or PEST. If the first word of Group 2 were SLAM, the others might 
be SHAM, SEAM, or SWAM. Group 3 could be PACT, PANT, PART or PAST, and 
Group 4, BARD, BARE, BARN, BARS. 


Group I 
One is the opposite of west, 
Two is far from first at its best. 
Three is speedy, you see. 
Four is long ago to you and me, 


Group Ill 
One is a man’s walking stick, 
Two is a bear’s home when he’s sick. 
Birds are kept in number three. 
Four is what you do when it isn’t free. 


Group IV 
One will hurt through thick and thin. 
Two is found with every twin. 
Jack and Jill carried number three. 
Four is what you do when it isn’t free. 


Group Il 
One is an entertainment for you. 
Barge is another word for two. 
Three is surely not so fast. 
Four arrives with wintry blast. 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


If you got DOWN THE SHAFT safely 
your answer was: ANTHRACITE and 
BITUMINOUS in the vertical shafts; and 
in the tunnels, BOOTLEGGER, GAS, 
SHAFT, TAR, WELSH, PETROLEUM, 
MINER, CARBON, OIL, PEAT, and EX- 
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In WORD-CHANGE your answer 
should have been: 


H A RD 

PLOSIVES. ROAD 
You should have straightened out ON LOAD 
THE SQUARE: COAL 
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“Speed up your WOTR.. 
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earn extra money 


with one of these brand new CORONAS 


SEE THE 3 NEW SPEEDLINE CORONAS TOO! 


Which is the most efficient port- 
able? We think it’s the Speedline 


Corona... the only portable with 
Floating Shift. Three models — 
Standard, Sterling and Silent. All 


higher priced than Corona Zephyr, 
of course... but try to think of 
any useful feature they lack. A small 
down payment takes one home... 
$1.00 a week pays for it. 

r 





This is the machine they're all 
talking about. It weighs approxi- 
mately 9 lbs. with case...measures 
12” x 11” x 2%". 

It’s a neat job... this new 
Corona Zephyr. With full-sized 
standard keyboard—84 characters 
—back spacer and swinging shift. 

And it’s plenty fast too! Best 
of all, its cash price is only $29.75. 
See your dealer...arrange for free 
trial...then ask him about the 
easy “Pay as you type” plan... 
small down payment plus as little 
as seventy cents a week! 











L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
Desk 12, 725 East Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


I’m going to buy a Corona. Please send free 
booklet describing 0D new Speedline modelsO new 
Corona Zephyr. 
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